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California State College Summer Sessions 
of 1938 


J. A. BurKMAN, State College Adviser 


The 1938 California State College Summer Sessions have just 
closed after serving a total of 4,148 students, the largest enrollment 
in their history. The enrollment in each college is shown in Table T. 
This table shows also the enrollment in terms of equivalent full-time 
students: that is, what the summer session enrollment would amount to 
in terms of full-time students enrolled for a full year of regular 
session work. This full-time equivalent amounted to 739.4. 


TABLE I 
Net Enrollment in the 1938 Summer Sessions of the 


California State Colleges 


Net total! Active equivalent full-time students? 
College ———= f ages 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 

Chico | 59 118 | 177 11.7 | Tae 34.5 
Fresno-- .| 82 | 213 | 295 16.2 40.8 | 57.0 
Humboldt 26 | 52 | 78 §.1 8.6 | 13.7 
San Diego 129 | 371 | 500 26.1 | 75.4 | 101.5 
San Francisco | 213 | 1,041 | 1,254 37.7 | 160.4 | 198.1 
San Jose........----- | 209 | 966 | 1,175 58.7 147.7 | 206.4 
Santa Barbara 216 | 453 | 669 40.6 87.6 | 128.2 
Totals | 934 | 3.214 su4sf} 198.1 | 543.3| 739.4 


1 Tota! with duplicates eliminated. 
? Computed by dividing by 30 the total semester hours for which students were actively registered at ciose of term 
during which each student attended. 

Sinee 1933 the state college summer sessions have been conducted 
on a self-supporting basis. The state law requires that all expenses 
incurred because of the conduct of these sessions must be defrayed 
from income from student fees. In spite of this fee requirement, the 
summer sessions have each year attracted an increasing number of 
students. This fact is verified by the data of Table II. The net total 
enrollment in 1933 was 2,414 while the corresponding number in 1938 
was 4.148. It is interesting to note also that the largest increase 
oceurred from 1937 to 1938. 

An analysis of the summer session enrollment shows that these 
sessions serve a real function in up-grading the teachers in service in 
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TABLE II 
Summer Session Enrollment by Years, 1933 Through 1938 


— ! 


College 1933 «| 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 

Chico 114 | 187 137 | 179 144 | 177 
Fresno 193 | 233 | 220 | 214 250 295 
Humboldt 92 | 76 | 133 | 108 75 78 
San Diezo 255 | 286 | 299 | 301 357 500 
San Francisco 865 | 1,111 | 1,086 | 1,176 1,136 | 1,254 
San Jose 530 | 714 | 813 | 689 878 | 1,175 
Santa Barbara 265 | 335 | 353 458 | 488 669 

Totals 2,414 | 2,042 | 3,041 | 3195 | 3,398 | «4,148 


the publie schools of California. Some two-thirds of the students 
attending these sessions are employed teachers who come to these 
sessions to secure greater proficiency in their educational work. 
Slightly less than one-third of the enrollment consists of students who 
vere also enrolled in the preceding years’ regular sessions. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth are holders of a college degree, while approximately 
one-half are candidates for a degree. One-third of the students are 
candidates for an original or an additional teaching credential while 
two-thirds hold a credential at the time of registering. 

The financial administration of the summer sessions constitutes 
a continuing problem for the reason that only a negligible surplus 
exists in the fund and each year’s plans must be made entirely on 
the basis of estimated income. It is, for this reason, essential that 
careful analysis be made each year of the composition of the student 
body and of the trends of the enrollment so that account may be taken 
of the factors that appear to influence enrollment. It has, in this way, 
heen possible each year to plan programs and expenditures which 
liave turned out to be correct within a very small margin of error. 
There always exists the possibility, however, that enrollment will some 
vear deviate considerably from estimates. In such event it would be 
a difficult matter to revise the educational program to conform with 
the income. The income for any summer can never be known until 
enrollment is completed. 

The income and expenditures of the summer sessions for 1935 
and subsequent years are shown in Table III. The expenditures for 
1938 are not shown due to the fact that expenditures for each session 
continue throughout the fiseal vear and the accounts consequently ean- 
not be closed prior to the end of that period. 


| 
} 
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TABLE III 


Income and Expenditures in California State College Summer Sessions, 
1935 to Date 


1935 1936 1937 
Pollece 1938 
it | income 
Income Expenditure Income Expenditure | Income Expenditure 
—|— | meee | —) ~~ —--|—_—— 
Chie 2.554 -| $2,586 00 $4,492 21 | $3,458 00 $4,057 00 | $2,813 00 | $4,122 98 $3,567 00 
| 
} | | | 
Fresno eee 4,940 05 6,295 36 | 4,978 50 5,722 71 5,741 25 | 5,967 SO 6,771 75 
| } 
Humboldt __- el 2,080 10 2,798 67 | 1,809 00 2,514 44 1,236 75 2,670 18 1,515 75 
| 
San Diego | 7,168 30] 7,745 36 6,963 05 | 264 58 8,576 38 8,007 85 11,836 11 
San Francisco......| 21,956 05 | 19,749 05 | 23,243 60 | 19,493 19 | 23,773 83 | 23,576 66 26,029 40 
San Jose... __- | 16,410 S81 14,952 16 14,629 14 14,299 95 17,271 17 14,485 67 24,513 39 
Santa Barbara - 7,373 48 7,375 51 9,614 17 7,763 64 11,150 58 9,678 92 14,903 75 
Retirement and 
state overhead. ._]-.....------ by), | 3,106.59 {.....- : E5600 0@ b. ..<.<--2-.- 
Totals... | $62,516 99 | $64,692 10 | $54.695 46 | $63,222 10 | $70,568 96 | $72,068 96 $89,137 15 
| } | 


From the point of view of income and expenditures the state 
colleges are conducted as a single unit. This means that the total 
income from the several colleges is pooled and allocated to individual 
colleges by the Director of Education in terms of need. In some 
colleges, therefore, the expenditures are in excess of the income, while 
in others the reverse is true. It will be noted also that the aggregate 
income and expenditures for each given year are approximately equal. 
As a rule a small balance is carried over. This provides a fund against 
which to make charges when estimated income is not attained, a con- 
dition which occurred in the summer sessions of 1935. 

The operation of these sessions on a self-supporting basis is a 
difficult administrative problem which might be solved most advan- 
tageously by extending financial support on the same basis as to regular 
sessions; that is, from moneys derived from two sources, legislative 


appropriations and student fees. The cost is actually very low. The 
1938 sessions will cost approximately $87,000. The enrollment in terms 
of equivalent full-time students is 739.4. This is at the rate of approxi- 
mately $118 for a full vear of college work for one full-time student. 


Current Expenditures Per Unit of Average 
Daily Attendance in Junior Colleges 
in High School Districts 


WaLTeR E. MorGan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Completed audits of annual reports of county superintendents of 
schools and principals of junior colleges in high school districts indi- 
eate need for considerable revision in the estimated current expendi- 
tures per unit of average daily attendance in such junior colleges 
published previously.’ The- following figures show the original esti- 
mates previously published, together with revised estimates based upon 


completely audited reports. 


Original and Revised Estimates of Current 
Expenditures per Unit of Average Daily 
Attendance in Junior Colleges Maintained 
by High School Districts, 1936-1937 


Estimated current expenditures per 
unit of average daily attendance 
High school district 
and junior college 


Original Revised 
estimates estimates 
Brawley Union. $258 63 $257 41 
Central Union 294 21 213 62 
Citrus Union ‘ 240 67 223 05 
Coalinga Union 323 19 379 49 
Fresno 243 26 160 47 
Kern County Union 221 64 223 72 
Placer Union 113 70 111 39 
Pomona ; 72 58 189 33 
Porterville Union 144 15 144 69 
Reedley Joint Unien_ _- : 143 96 141 1s 
Salinas Union_ . 205 92 1SS 62 
San Benito County - - -- : 224 O01 222 32 
San Francisco _ - pees 200 55 212 #4 
Santa Maria Union 223: 17 227 78 
Stockton . 125 #3 123 09 
Taft Union_ _- : 305 O% 344 81 
Ventura Union 213 79 240 52 
Visalia Union 171 §2 173 94 
Totals $200 S82 $260 32 


1 Walter E. Morgan, ‘‘Current Expenditures Per Unit of Average Daily Attend- 
anee in Junior Colleges, 1936-1937." California Schools, IX (July, 1938), pp. 153-155. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Health Service System for Municipal Employees and Employees of 
Boards of Education 

Where a provision of the charter of the City and County of San 
Francisco established a ‘‘health service system’’ the members of which 
comprised, with certain exceptions, all members of the retirement system 
of such city and county, including teachers and employees of the board 
of edueation of such city and county, (the purpose of the ‘‘health 
service system’’ being to provide medical care for members of the 
system, or to indemnify members of the system for the cost of such 
eare, or for obtaining and carrying insurance against such costs) 
and thereafter the board empowered to administer such system adopted 
a plan for the providing of medical care for members of the system, 
requiring, among other things, the deduction of $2.50 monthly from 
the compensation of members of the system to pay the costs thereof, 
such charter provision and the action taken thereunder was valid. 

The establishment of such ‘‘health service system’’ is a municipal 
affair. The charter provision does not violate section 13 of Article XI 
of the Constitution, nor does it conflict with the Insurance Code of 
California. It does not deny due process of law by providing for a 
compulsory deduction in an uncertain amount (the board administer- 
ing the system having the power to fix the amount) from the salaries 
of municipal or school district employees. School teachers and other 
employees of the San Francisco School District are not improperly 
included in the system, there being no conflict with the general law 
relating to the public school system (citing School Code section 5.405) 
and the charter amendment being designed to further the objects of the 
publie school system. (Dissenting opinion filed.) (Butterworth et al. v. 
Boyd et al., 96 C. D. 338, ---Pae. (2nd) -_-__) 


Validity and Enforcement of Rule Requiring Pupils to Salute the Flag 
The governing board of a school district may prescribe a rule 
requiring pupils of the district to participate in a ceremony of saluting 
and pledging allegiance to the flag of the United States, and may 
expel a pupil who refuses to participate in such ceremony, even 
though the refusal of the pupil may be based upon the ground that 
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participation in such a ceremony is forbidden by the religion of the 
pupil. 

The governing board of a school district in adopting and enforeing 
such a rule does not violate the due process clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution and of section 13 of Article I 
of the State Constitution. or the religious freedom clauses of the 
Federal Constitution and of section 4 of Article I of the California 
Constitution. Consequently, the rule does not violate any consti- 
tutional rights of the pupil by excluding him from attendance upon 
the publie schools of the district until such time as he complies with 
the rule. 

The action of the governing board of a school district in matters in 
which the wisdom of the board’s action may be so highly controversial 
that reasonable minds might well be divided as to the wisdom of 
such aetion, is econelusive. (Gabrielli v. Knickerbocker et al., 96 ©. 1D. 
575, ..._Pac.(2nd)—.-) 


School District Taxation 

Note: Only those portions of the decision cited as appear to relate 
to school district taxation are here digested. 

1. The tax rate of a school district under School Code section 4.374 
must be found by dividing the amount of money required to be raised 
by district taxes by ninety per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
district. 

2. Although Political Code section 3714 requires the board of 
supervisors of each county to fix the rates of district taxes designating 
‘‘the number of cents’’ levied to raise the amount of the estimated 
expenditures, the word ‘‘cents’’ is used as an expression of value and 
ineludes fractions and multiples of the unit of value, as well as the 
unit itself, and the action does not permit the application of an even 
eent formula in the fixing of school distriet tax rates. The requirement 
of the statute that a levy be made ‘‘to raise the amount of the esti- 
mated expenditures”? can not be reasonably fulfilled by the application 
of an even cent formula which provides an unreasonably excessive sum 
above the estimated expenditures. 

The law does prescribe to what decimal place the rate of levy 
should be carried, and a rate in any of several extensions may be 
proper. The rate fixed will result in a valid levy if the application 
of that rate will produce approximately the budget requirement, with 
no more than a slight exeess allowable to cover the limitations of the 
formula. <A rate will be held to result in an invalid levy if its 
application will produce a material and unreasonable excess over the 
estimated requirement. What constitutes the allowable slight excess 
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and what amount constitutes a material and unreasonable excess is 
always a question of fact for the trial court. 

3. A tax levy on the realty roll of a school district is void to the 
extent that tax levies for the same fund and same year on solvent 
credits and securities (Political Code section 3627a and section 16 
of Article XIII of the California Constitution), and unsecured per- 
sonal property taxes (section 9a of Article XIII of the California 
Constitution) were in whole or in part excluded from the computation 
of such levy (citing Otis v. Los Angeles County, 94 C. D. 185, 70 
Pac.(2nd) 633). A tax payer is not barred from questioning the 
validity of the levy by failing to appear or object at the hearing on 
the budget. 

4. An excessive and invalid tax rate results in the payment of a sum 
of money which the county is not entitled to retain. The county can 
not escape liability to make a refund, regardless of whether it has 
expended the excess revenue or has put it aside as a surplus. 
(Southern Service Company, Ltd. v. County of Los Angeles etc., 
96 C. D. 284, ..._Pae.(2nd) ~~ _) 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Liability of a District for Injuries to a Pupil Resulting from 
Falling Locker 


Where a student seated in the locker room of a publie high school 
awaiting the dismissal of a class in which she was enrolled was injured 
by reason of a certain locker standing against the wall falling against 
her, and there was evidence that the locker was not properly fastened 
to the wall to prevent it falling but there was no evidence that the 
lockers had been installed by a competent contractor or that the 
mode of installation was proper, or evidence as to the manner in which 
the lockers in the room were periodically inspected by the school dis- 
trict, the district was liable in damages for the injury to the student 
under the following rule (citing Judson v. Giant Powder Company, 
107 Cal. 549) : 

‘*When a thing which causes injury is shown to be under the 
management of the defendant, and the accident is such as in the ordi- 
nary course of things does not happen if those who have the manage- 
ment use proper care, it affords reasonable evidence, in the absence 
of explanation by defendant, that the accident arose from a want of 
eare.’’ (Freund v. Oakland Board of Education et al., 94 C. A. D. 568, 
..~-Fae.(2nd).._) 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 
Calling of Bond Election by Governing Board of a High School District 


Under the provisions of School Code sections 2.1092 and 4.960, 
the governing board of a high school district may properly call a bond 
election at a special meeting of the board, assuming, of course, that 
the bond election in question and the question of whether or not the 
same should be held, is the business which the eall for the special 
meeting states will be considered at such meeting. (A.G.0. NS1168, 
August 29, 1938) 


Duty and Compensation of County Purchasing Agent in Connection 
With Purchase of Standard School Supplies and Equipment 


Where the county purchasing agent of a county has been authorized 
by the county superintendent of schools to purchase standard school sup- 
plies and equipment under School Code section 6.478, the purchasing 
agent must act in such capacity and is not entitled to any compensation 
for his services from the unapportioned county elementary school fund 
or any other school funds. (A.G.0. NS1173. September 3, 1938) 


Effect of Death of Person Elected to Governing Board of 
School District Prior to Taking Office 

Where a person is elected to the governing board of a school dis- 
trict by reason of having received a plurality of the votes cast at 
the election (Political Code section 1066; Article 20, section 13, Cali- 
fornia Constitution), but dies before qualifying for the office, a vacancy 
in the office arises upon the expiration of the term of office of the then- 
occupant of the office under Political Code section 996 and such vacancy 
is to be filled by an appointment by the county superintendent of schools 
under School Code sections 2.960 and 2.961. (A.G.0. NS1143, August 
11, 1938) 


Effect of Failure of Governing Board of High School District to 
Reorganize 

In the event the governing board of a high school district does not 
meet on the first day of July and organize by electing a president 
and a clerk as required by School Code section 2.1090, and the same 
persons who acted as president and clerk during the preceding year 
are still members of the board, they may properly function in those 
oftices until their successors are elected and may eall a special meeting 
of the board to consider a bond election. (A.G.O. NS1168, August 29. 


1938 ) 
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Increase in Salary of County Superintendent of Schools 

Where the board of supervisors of a county adopted an ordinance 
on July 8, 1938, increasing the salary of the county superintendent 
of schools, such inerease in salary was fixed and established by the 
ordinance before the superintendent of schools could possibly be elected 
at the August 30, 1938, primary election. The inerease in salary 
became effective with the beginning of the new term of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Under Article II, section 2? of the California Constitution, a eandi- 
date for a school office who receives a majority of all the ballots cast 
for the office at the primary election is elected to sueh office, but sueh 
person, even though he be the incumbent county superintendent of 
schools and is the only person whose name will appear on the ballot 
at such election, is not elected until the primary election is held. 
(A.G.0. NS1145, August 10, 1938) 


Number of Polling Places at School District Bond Election 

Under School Code sections 2.875 and 4.963, the governing board 
of a sehool district has full discretion in determining the number of 
precinets or polling places at a bond election, but the board can not, of 
course, abuse its discretion by establishing but one preeinet for so 
great a number of voters as to deprive such number of voters of the 
opportunity to vote as would affect the result of the election had they 
been accorded proper opportunity to vote by the establishment of 
additional precinct voting places. (A.G.0. NS1170, August 29, 1938) 


Right of Director of Education to Accept Gift of Private School 

Under the provisions of School Code sections 2.1331, 2.1332, 2.1334, 
2.1335 and 2.1363 and Statutes 1901, pages 115 and 116 (formerly 
published as Deering Act 1146) the Director of Education of the State 
of California may accept on behalf of the state the gift of a private 
school located in Los Angeles County and make such school a part 
of the California Polytechnic School, located in San Luis Obispo 
County. (A.G.0. NS1166, August 24, 1938) 


Right of Member of County Board of Supervisors to Enter into 
Contracts with a School District 


A member of a county board of supervisors is not prohibited by 
Political Code section 4322 or School Code section 2.810 from selling 
wood to a school district in the county or publishing notices for a school 
district in the county in a newspaper owned by such supervisor (citing 
A.G.O. Nos. 9255 and 9827). (A.G.O. 1174, September 7, 1938) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND CHILD WELFARE 
CONFERENCES TO BE HELD IN PASADENA 


Pasadena has been selected as the meeting place for the annual 
conference of the county, city, and district superintendents ot schools 
en October 6, 7, and 8. The Hotel Huntington will be the official 
headquarters. 

Immediately preceding the superintendents’ conference, the annual 
conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and Supervisors 
of Child Welfare will be held on October 3, 4, and 5 in Los Angeles, 
with headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES PROVIDED BY VOORHIS UNIT 
OF CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Courses in agricultural inspection, deciduous fruit management, 
and citriculture will be offered at the Voorhis Unit of the California 
Polyteehnie School at San Dimas in Los Angeles County for the first 
time during 1938-1939. 

Sinee 1933, when the Polytechnic School became directly admin- 
istered by the California State Department of Education and became 
officially the service unit for high school vocational agriculture, there 
has been increased demand for training in horticulture. citriculture, 
and agricultural inspection. 

The Voorhis Unit, located in the heart of the citrus belt in 
southern California where lemons, and both Valencia and Navel 
oranges are produced in great quantities, and readily accessible to the 
truck-ecrop area south of Los Angeles, is a recent gift to the State of 
California. It consists of the million-dollar school plant and property 
formerly occupied by the Voorhis School for Boys. The property has 
149 acres of excellent fruit and erop land, including 25 aeres of 
8-year-old citrus trees, 5 acres of avocados, 3 acres of walnuts, and 
several acres of other kinds of fruit trees. The campus proper consists 
of 10 acres with all paved roads and beautifully landseaped in lawn 
and flowers. Here are located the administration building, classrooms, 
cottage dormitories, a cafeteria, hospital, library, and auditorium 
building, and recreational facilities including a large swimming pool, 
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an athletic field, and tennis courts. The plant’s capacity is sufficient 
to accomodate a maximum number of 150 students. 

The work in agricultural inspection, deciduous fruit management, 
and citriculture was established at the Voorhis Unit on September 1 
in preparation for the opening of the school term, September 15. The 
members of the faculty who have been teaching these courses at the 
main unit of the school in San Luis Obispo together with the men who 
have been at the Voorhis School for a number of years will have charge 
of the courses. A few students who will be graduated in June remained 
at San Luis Obispo where work will be continued for a year under one 
of the resident staff members. 

The Voorhis Unit will be operated as a department of the main 
institution at San Luis Obispo. The only projected plans for expansion 
at San Dimas are the possibility of establishing some work in land- 
seaping now earried on at San Luis Obispo. Animal husbandry, 
poultry husbandry, and all industrial courses will continue to be 
centered at San Luis Obispo. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 6-12 


Edueation for Tomorrow’s America is the general theme for the 
eighteenth annual observance of American Education Week, November 
6-12, 1938. The three national sponsors—the United States Office of 
Education, the National Education Association of the United States, 
and the American Legion—have announced a program as a guide to 
local administrators. 

The following topies have been assigned as program themes for the 
days of the week: 


Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Golden Rule 

Monday, November 7T—Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds 
Tuesday, November S—Mastering Skills and Knowledge 
Wednesday, November 9%—Attaining Values and Standards 

Thursday, November 10—Accepting New Civic Responsibilities 


Friday, November 11—Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Freedom 

Saturday, November 12—Gaining Security for All . 

Packets of publicity materials have been prepared by the National 
Edueation Association for the use of administrators of kindergarten- 
primary, elementary, high, and rural schools. These packets sell for 
50 cents with no discounts for quantities ordered. Orders should be 
sent to the National Educational Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Washington, D. C. 
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NEW SERVICE FOR COORDINATING COUNCILS 


A new organization, Coordinating Councils, Ine., has been formed 
to serve the coordinating council movement in California and _ ulti- 
mately the western states. 

The California State Department of Education conducted a survey 
of the coordinating councils and provided temporary service for these 
councils for a period of four months, from February to June, 1938. 
Coordinating Councils, Ine., took up this service where the state depart- 
ment left off. and will continue on a permanent basis, under a grant 
from the Rosenburge Foundation of San Francisco. The Department of 
Edueation will issue a bulletin on the subject of community coordina- 
tion late in 1938. 

The board of directors of the new organization includes the names 
of those who have been closely identified with this movement since its 
inception. The officers are: president, Kenyon J. Scudder; vice presi- 
dents. August Vollmer and Martin H. Neumeyer; treasurer, James 
Wallace; and executive secretary, Kenneth 8S. Beam. Other members of 
the board of directors are Ernest B. Bashor, M.D.. H. Eugene Breiten- 
bach, Walter F. Dexter, Virgil E. Dickson, Norman Fenton, George 
Hjelte, E. W. Lester, Robert A. McKibben, and Heman G. Stark. 

The services of the executive secretary will be available to those 
communities in this state where councils are already organized or where 
plans for organization are well developed. 

According to the articles of incorporation, the program of Coordi- 
nating Couneils, Ine., ineludes the following items: 

1. To conduet social studies, surveys, and conferences. 

2. To provide at the principal office of the corporation a 

reference bureau and clearing house for the interchange 
of ideas, information, and data. 

3. To issue publications. 

4. To assist communities desiring to organize various types of 
coordinating, neighborhood, and community councils. 

5. To assist communities in preventing juvenile delinquency 
and erime through the elimination or control of the basic 
conditioning factors. 

The headquarters of the new organization will be maintained at 

139 North Broadway. Los Angeles. While in the northern part of the 
state, the executive secretary can be reached at the headquarters of the 
San Francisco Coordinating Councils, 1145 Mason Street. 


FEDERAL AID EXTENDED TO CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
FOR PUBLIC FORUMS 
Three California communities are among the 36 named in 21 states 
to receive moneys allocated by the federal government for the further 
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development of public forums. Long Beach, San Diego, and San Luis 
Obispo will obtain grants of money to be used to secure the assistance 
of certified professional and clerical workers. 

Approximately $150,000 turned over to. the United States Office 
of Edueation from the emergency relief appropriation will be used to 
establish the new forums and earry on the work already begun in other 
communities. Local educational authorities will select forum leaders 
and contribute 27 per cent of their compensation from local resources. 

In 1937 a total of 3,827 forum discussions were conducted in 186 
centers and 34 states with an attendance of 436,107 persons. 


STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST ANNOUNCED BY 
EXPOSITION GROUP 


An essay contest open to students of junior and senior high schools, 
and junior colleges has been announced by the Women’s Board of the 
1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. The general topic to be 
used by the writers of the essays is ‘‘Contributions of Pacifie Cultures 
and Resources to Contemporary Civilizations.”’ 

The subject of the essay may be limited to some single item— 
whether a natural resource, or the work of man—or it may be the total 
contribution of some particular people, or it may be the contribution 
of one people to one field of human advance. 

Information regarding subjects, suggested bibliographies, illustra- 
tive mounts, and other data may be obtained from Mrs. Alfred 
MeLaughlin, Women’s Board, at the Exposition headquarters. 


EDUCATION AT THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION IN 1939 

Edueation at the Golden Gate International Exposition in 1939 is 
to be shown under the auspices of the California Commission appointed 
by Governor Frank F. Merriam. 

A state-wide committee of school people has been named by the 
chairman of the state commission. The state group has organized an 
executive committee from among its members consisting of Joseph P. 
Nourse, chairman; Walter F. Dexter, Rov W. Cloud, E. W. Jacobsen, 
und A. J. Cloud. 

The theme of the educational program is Interpreting Modern 
Trends in Edueation. Within the limits of time and the funds available, 
the exhibits, displays, and activities of school work will be those that 
best illustrate the trends in modern education, from the nursery school 
through the junior college, and on to the university. With the exhibits 
as background, there will be schedules of student competitions, radio 
dramas, musical productions, and festivals, motion pictures, and a 
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series of forums, and discussion groups. In addition, there will be 
institutes, lectures, and public meetings. 

3y means of these various activities California education will be 
shown as the unifying force in a democratic state. It is designed to 
show California education as an integrated plan, with emphasis given 
to all phases of school work and to all educational levels. The entire 
exposition will serve as a laboratory for students and observers. The 
exhibits and displays, wherever located, will furnish subjects for dis- 
cussions in group meetings. The lectures, institutes, and public meet- 
ings will present to visitors the latest in education, in science, and art 
and musie, and the fields of industry, commerce, and citizenship. 

Teachers and school executives should communicate at once with 
the administrator, telling what particular phases of work or educational 
activities they are prepared to demonstrate, as well as the dates of any 
conferences or meetings it is desired to schedule. 


SURVEY OF AVAILABLE LITERATURE ON CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS 

Publications giving an appraisal and abstract of available litera- 
ture on various occupations have been issued by the National Occupa- 
tions Conferenee. The pamphlets are units in a series covering a wide 
range of jobs and have been published by funds granted by the 
Carnegie Foundation of New York. 

The current series include The Occupation of the Baker: The 
Occupation of the Detective; The Occupation of the Free-Lance Writer, 
The Occupation of the Interior Decorator; The Occupation of the 
Industrial Chemist; The Occupation of the Office Machine Operator. 

Single copies of the publications sell for ten cents each. They 
may be obtained from the National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Edueation Today is the general theme of a series of radio programs 
to be presented by the California State Department of Education. The 
programs are released over Station KPO on Saturday from 2.30 to 
2.45 p.m. The topies for each Saturday for the remainder of 1938 
have been arranged in the following order. 


Americanization and Illiteracy__._.October 1, October 8, and October 15 
Nursery and Family Thife_......._...—--- __October 22 and October 29 
SC ae ULCLE EC: TC | eee a a a a ee eee November 5 
Sorrespondenee oes cies Se aI ee November 12 
General Audit Education__ November 19, November 26, and December 3 
Civie Edueation_____ ~~ ey ee eee __._._._December 10 
Tabercuiosis Association... 2 ce he ee December 17 
Christmas Stery_____- —" we ___._._December 24 


New Year’s Greeting from Edueators December 31 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
The California State Department of Education has the following 
films for cireulation to the public schools in the state: 


Bound to Last (16 millimeter, sound) 

The Beneficent Reprobate (16 millimeter, sound) 
The Chance to Lose (16 millimeter, sound) 

Horse Sense in Horse Power (16 millimeter, sound) 
The Chance to Lose (16 millimeter, silent) 

Horse Sense in Horse Power (16 millimeter, silent) 
Redwood Empire (16 millimeter, silent) 


These films will be sent to schools upon application, the sehool 
paying the cost of transportation to and from Sacramento. Communi- 
eations should be addressed to Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT BIRTHDAY PROGRAM 


Copies of a suggested program for use in the publie schools in 
observanee of the eightieth birthday anniversary of Theodore Roose- 
velt may be obtained from the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, 28 East Twentieth Street, New York City. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. The New [High School in the Making. New York: The 
American Book Company, 1938. Pp. x + 318. 

This volume, subtitled “Philosophy and Practice of a Modern Secondary 
School,” deseribes the project carried on since 1932 by the Secondary School of the 
Colorado State College of Education in an attempt to modernize its organization 
and practice—a problem now facing secondary schools throughout the country. 
The formulation of an educational philosophy and the development of procedures 
for its application, as well as the preparation of this volume, involved the cooperative 
effort of the school staff. 

The first three chapters are devoted to basic concepts underlying the reorgan- 
ized program. <A short sketch of the evolution of the American secondary school 
through the stages of Latin Grammar School, the academy, and public high school 
shows the long and difficult struggle of the new and practical in education against 
subjects and procedures entrenched behind academic respectability—an influential 
force retarding the modernization of present-day secondary education. Extreme 
compartmentalization of subject matter is seen as the chief obstacle to the 
development of procedures consistent with modern concepts of the purpose and 
nature of secondary education. Substitution of certain broad fields of experience 
for the conventional subjects is recommended as the first important step to take 
during the current transition stage in curriculum organization. In the program of 
the Colorado school, the following fields constituted the basis for curriculum 
organization: “(1) Experiences in a natural and physical environment—science ; 
(2) experiences involving people—social studies; (38) experiences involved in c¢om- 
munication—literature and language; (4) experiences involving the arts type of 
activities; (5) experiences of a physical activity type; and (6) socializing expe- 
riences.” 

Separate chapters deal with content and instructional methods in each of 
these broad fields. In each field a considerable amount of conventional subject 
matter of doubtful social utility has been discarded. Throughout the entire program 
emphasis is placed on the development of procedures to promote desirable attitudes, 
habits, and appreciations, on teaching skills in connection with situations involving 
their use, and on use rather than on mere acquisition of knowledge. 

Mathematies, although not recognized as a separate curriculum field, is 
aceorded a chapter in the book showing how mathematies is incorporated into each 
major field as needed. An important characteristic of this program is provision for 
mastery and retention of arithmetic skills and processes of demonstrated social 
value for the average individual. 

Health education, which receives attention in another chapter, is not made a 
single division of the curriculum, but various phases are assigned to such major 
curriculum divisions as social studies, science, and physical activities. Other phases 
are made a part of the guidance program. 

Musie is mentioned in the chapter on the arts but receives additional attention 
in a separate chapter. 

Other chapters. dealing with phases of the program other than curriculum are 
“Books, the Library, and the Libraries’; “The Motion Picture and the Radio and 
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Secondary Edueation” ; “Guidance”; “Marking and Reporting” ; ‘Teacher Education 
for the New Secondary School’; and “The Secondary School and the College.” 
The book is both a good exposition of modern concepts of secondary education 
and the record of a successful attempt to incorporate them in practice. It can be 
read with profit by all workers in secondary education who are interested in similar 
undertakings. 
IvAN R. WATERMAN 


Myers. ALonzo F., and OrnHers. Cooperative Supervision in the Public Schools. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. Ine., 1938. Pp. xviii + 340. 

That a democratic pattern in the organization and administration is indis- 
pensable in a school system which attempts to prepare for democratic citizenship 
is the theme of this new treatise on supervision. 

An introductory section deals with education in a democratic society as the 
“frame of reference’ for the supervisory structure. The next section on the 
relationship between teacher qualifications and supervision develops the thesis that 
“the kind and amount of supervision which should be provided depends primarily 
upon the qualifications of the teaching staff.” The authors believe that democracy 
in supervision becomes possible as a direct result of higher standards of teacher 
certification and better programs of teacher training. Another section on ‘The 
Instruction and Guidance of Beginning Teachers” emphasizes the need for supervision 
during the early part of a teacher's career. Case studies illustrate successes and 
failures in teaching that are attributable to the type of supervision provided. A 
section on the professional improvement of teachers in service indicates how a 


democratic pattern of supervision and proper professional status of the teacher 
require that teachers share actively with administrators and supervisors. the 
responsibility for directing their own professional improvement. The final section 
on supervision in the special subjects of music, art, and physical education considers 
the specialist in these subjects in the role of consultant of pupil, teacher, and 
administrator rather than as supervisor. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


3LOSE, Davin T., and ALVES, HENRY F. Statistics of the Siate School Systems, 
1935-36: Being Chapter II of Volume IT of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: 1934-36. Bulletin 1937, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1938. 


Course of Study for Elementary Schools of Arizona. Elementary Science Bulletin. 
No. 12, 19388. Phoenix, Arizona: State Department of Education, 1938. 


LAMBERT. ASAEL C. School Transportation. Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. 

LEARY. BERNICE FE. Curriculum Laboratories: Their Organization and Functions in 
State Departments, City School Systems, and Institutions of Higher Education. 
Bulletin, 1938, No. 2. Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, 1938. 

Rocers. JAMES FREDERICK. Safety and Sanitation in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. Pamphlet 84+. Washington, D. C.: United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, 1938. 
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